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[7 IS UNLIKELY that Molotov will speak with Malenkov unconscious } 
about foreign affairs in the same way as he spoke reality of the i 
with Stalin. Molotov is thirteen years older and has a stood. Men 7 
range on foreign affairs that Malenkov cannot possibly clichés. ah 
possess. It is unlikely that Beria will reps we 
that he reported to Stali re 
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‘The Christian Symbol 


Where does salvation lie in this hideous phantasmagoria 
of human values ? The heart of Western civilization, and 
perhaps other civilizations as well, has momentarily been 
smothered by the cheap derelictions of the human con- 


science. The heart of Western civilization lies in the 


symbol of the solitary man of the Christian religion, cast- 
out, lonely and degraded, forgotten by the whole world, 
yet in supreme and awful communion with Almighty 
God. It is the solitary man with all the inner immensities 
of his own existence, supreme and integral in his own 


existence, who lies at the heart of all life. It is an evil 


thing that any man can be called great who places his 
petty. bloodstained hand upon that truth. 

The light of the world is the light that leads through 
all darknesses to the truth that no man, not even the 
loneliest and the lost, is the dung of any other man’s 
ambitions and what he chooses to call his ideals. In the 
last resort every man is alone with God, and who is the 
human being that dare dislodge him from that everlasting 
situation ? | 

Interregnum — not only in Russia but elsewhere. 


JESUS CHRIST 


THE TWO-FOLD GOSPEL 
_ By Wallace Tavener 


(Recently Mr. Tavener, minister of St. Mark’s 
Unitarian Church, Edinburgh, contributed an article 
to The Inquirer which aroused great interest. He 
follows up the previous theme in the following 


(2) the Messiah (3) the Son of God. By custom these 
istincti were abbreviated into the simple opposition 


of art? Yes. It is expressive of a thought, a 
ich i We need 


it is impossible. 
In the Christological idea is the thought that some- 
where beneath the commonplace there is a_self-under- 


and the force of each vision is in that it is inseparable 
from the other. The sense of truth is in their mutuality. 
We are felt to be in some movement of fate in which the 
God-man relationship is the relationship of identity. 


| 
municate this sort of truth one requires a medium for 
intuitive contacts: this is art, and a final statement of | 
r divine. At the core of this understanding there is a vision 
article.) of man which springs up together with a vision of God, 
As AN OUTCOME of the Biblical researches of the 
later 19th century Unitarian to 
| strange who-is-man and the man- 
comes forth from that visionary understanding 
between the historical Jesus and the mythological Christ. Of course this figure is unhistorical. And its unhistoricity 
) That the mythological also had a distinction within. it, is its true virtue, for it has power to gather to itself, 
between the Messiah and the Son of God. was a further unconstrainedly, everything of wonder, and to call out 
| question of detail that did not much concern us. all the good that is in the will of man. 
But, looking back, we see that while there are some 
wih legitimate fulton, there is something ele on the tat the reader of the, Gospel 
same side which holds a wonderful attraction for us, 
| even if it is “ only poetry and myth.” It would seem that cs ae Laake the M Boe capa: 
| of — man, Messianic saviour, 
| an Oe ee Chnst there are sources of more and the incarnate will of God. In spite of their being 
| This ie the Saviouthood of is pre- can frequently be dis- 
| sented from the standpoint of two different conceptions. of course, they carry very different historical, 
7 One of these, the Messiah, entangles us in superstition, moral and religious value. Yet, however different they 
= malignancy and proven false prophecy. This grossly Gave 
inadequate idea is a heavy liability. It is a liability which  Cnerey to the original gospel Remembrance in a few 
a famous work by Albert Schweitzer exaggerated intoa inn, 
millstone for the neck of liberal Christians. This Messianic 
idea has to be disengaged from other elements in the New 
Testament (as Paul and John tried to disengage it) and the Then the idea of the Messish. os can be seen f the 
millstone has to be discarded. 
record itself, was doomed to a limited term of life. But 
“aot incarnation (not ing a " con- 
This Gal tribution from Stoic ideas), launched on the world one of 
piace of Ge But do wo mean that Werk chant it afer the denth of loses. 
further 
evidence of this impotence of logic in the matter of Christ- of Peter and Paul and, casting about for wider terms of 
Logie con euly protean sf mysticism contemporary world. 
stupidities, it is the fatuous attempt at and The Messiah 
: historical fixation that has made orthodoxy the father of The stepping-stone from the historical Jesus to the 
. incredulity. Christology is a descriptive representation = divine Incarnation was the Messiah. That the historical 
of a feeling of truth which is so close to life itself, its secret. Jesus was in fact the Messiah is now scen to be a delusion. 
inward source, that its essence is unspeakable. To com- Did he share that delusion ? It is extraordinary how much 
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doubt and ambiguity on this question is exhibited in the 
gospels. It is said in the gospels that he was the Messiah, 
but this declaration is put into the mouths chiefly of 
lunatics, and when Peter acclaims Jesus as the Messiah 
the narrative falls into a confused account of a bitter 
dispute. Jesus is always represented as telling such as 
these to hold their tongues. It has been said that while 
Jesus did eventually confess to Messiahship he wished to 
keep it secret because his view of it was not the con- 
temporary one. But on the occasion he did confess it 
he spoke of it in contempo terms. The argument 
is broken-backed. Obviously the chroniclers of Jesus 
wanted to make him the Messiah, and equally obviously 
the actual record could not be made to fit. 


Jesus of Nazareth 

Why did they want him to be the Messiah ? Because 
undoubtedly he was a personality of giant proportions. 
To that all things point back. Seeking this pre-mytho- 
logical Jesus, we ask in what did this greatness consist ? 
Unsuppressibly in his personal and prophetic independence. 
In the way of heresy he fulfilled the greatness of the Hebrew 
religion. The fulfilment was in his strong theistic piety, 


Story centres 

had used the ; 
his moral teaching a 

It was natural for isci 
of Messiah in connection 
1S driven, after bei 

all his 

that role. 

terrible 

is seen a 


FE 


Gospel wonderfully two-fold. Others called Caesar a 
god. More recent Caesars have candidated for the same 
position. If the divine aura attaching to Jesus, and calling 
him Our Lord, serves as a bulwark against the sanctification 
of cunning megalomania we can be grateful to accept 


it as a guardian of the human values. 


COMMENT 


Ideal Homes 


I HAVE never been at an Ideal Homes Exhibition at Olympia, 
not usually being in London at the time it is held; but I was 
very much interested in an account of the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government’s exhibits of new materials and 
new ways of building, particularly in the cored plaster board 
partition that needs no timber frame. The furniture exhibit, 
however, seems to have been disappointing from at least one 
point of view. I read about a cottage flat for a middle-aged 
couple with a 15-year-old son, consisting of living room and 
two bedrooms, which was shown furnished for £500; and a 
two-bedroom flat for a family of four, comprising two adults 
and two-year-old twins, which was furnished for £485. This 
latter flat was intended for people falling into the £450-£500 a 
year income group; but it seems to me that few people at that 
income could afford to furnish at that price. 1 should have 
thought that one of the chief purposes of such an exhibition 
was to show how a flat or house could be furnished tastefully 
at a low price, and my own experience of furnishing during 
the last year or two leads me to believe that those flats could 
have been comfortably and tastefully furnished for con- 
siderably less than the sums stated. 

I may be somewhat old-fashioned, but if I had my way, I 
would suppress half of the high-priced women’s magazines, 
the main purpose of the existence of which seems to be to carry 
out the words of the manager of a large furniture store to his 
assistants: “ Your job is to make women dissatisfied with what 
they have got!” 

A French Alcoholics Bill 

rance in unani- 
mously voting a Bill for the prevention and treatment of 

chronic alcoholism seems to mark a big step forward in 


Re 
i" 
and his Creative vision Of mankind a t ngs O be 
nature all of which came from God. And obedience to sh 
the Jewish religious Law was the way of life. But he a 
stripped the Law of everything except its moral force, pH 
making it more simple and more comprehensive at the Be 
same time. His heretical reassertion of the ancient tradition 
put him in deadly opposition with the orthodoxy of his o 
day (recognizably like that of our own) castigating it for a8 
its obstructive amassment of non-essentials. At the same Re 
time he showed a high tempered disgust for the vulgar ts 
superstition of the people stupefied and agog with the i 
expectation of useless miracles and signs. What more RE. 
should be sought than an understanding of Moses and the Vf 
prophets ? The issue was a moral one. His revelation, § 
if so it can be called, was in the lively force he gave to the 
moral intention of religion. Le 
And a great deal of this force came from the simple 7 
humanity of his principles. In his moral teaching, also, treatment Of a very dilmcult problem. According to the Bil 5 
there was a psychological insight which has an uncanny alcoholics considered dangerous to others by an appropriate 2 
modern relevance. For his root diagnosis touched the court can be reported to the health authorities, whose duty it Ls 
matter of anxiety. Too much self-concern and individualist will be to make a detailed examination of the alcoholic’s Zz 
nervousness cut man off from the flow of power and serenity Physical and mental condition and of his environment. If | 
which came from knowing one belonged to the stream 
of life which was the Will of God 
Some individual characteristics also make him a peo aegis: ee bli 
8 ye edge . immediate medical examination is to be held to establish 
historical person “in the round”: his genius for the — whether the offence is attributable to drink. If so, the Court 
spoken word, not only commanding on occasion, but often is empowered to suspend the offender from any public em- 
full of art and poetic feeling ; his faculty for attracting ployment involving public safety. The rapporteur who | 
the meek and exciting the bold ; his impulsiveness with presented the Bill to the Assembly remarked that the consump- 
its towering anger or troubled compassion ; and withal tion of alcohol was higher in France than anywhere else, with 
his dangerous debating skill. grave effects on morality and human happiness. This state- 
ment will, no doubt, come as a surprise to many, for France 
“* Wonderfully Two-Fold ” is so often quoted as a country where the customary drinking 
The personal history and development of the actual of light wines has done away with most of the evils associated 
the Kingdom of God to give This measure is estimated to cost the country about 
impetus and encouragement. £110,000 a year. It is obvious that its success, if it ultimately 
= passes into law, will depend on the strictness and impartiality 
lies to put upon him the role = Vth which it is administered. This reform seems to differ 
Oe tn he from other attempts to meet the drink evil, by its recognition 
by the to gather that alcoholism shows some of its worst features without 
he half-assents to enact passing through a stage of chronic drunkenness, with resulting 
at most, and brings a —_ convictions by a Court. 
through that bewilderment 
loyalty. He flinched indeed, A Time of Testing 
T our chapel, last Sunday evening, we sang a hymn which 
he became to be called something A ig heard less often than it deserves to be—Gannett’s “ God 
disturb us too much. It makes the laid His rocks in courses,” which contains the fine words - 


* 


TOR 


“Here be no man a stranger, 
No holy cause be banned; 
No good for one be counted 
Not good for all the land.” 


During the singing of that hymn, I could not help thinking of 
our brethren in South Africa, the congregation that has wit- 
nessed at Capetown to the liberal faith for over 85 years. I 
have just received their latest Calendar, along with some earlier 
ones that I had not seen. In difficult times, they are not for- 
getting their principles: here is one sermon, “ Parables with 
modern aptness—concerning the State. The Good Negro,” 
a modern South African application of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. A man fell among thieves on the way from Cape- 
town to Johannesburg, and was severely wounded. A Cabinet 
Minister passed by in his Cadillac, and, a little later, a mini- 
ster of religion i in his Austin; but both were too much pressed 
for time to stop; “ but there passed by a Negro with a donkey; 
he took him to the Paarl Hospital.” May grace and wisdom 
be given to our friends in Capetown to show the right propor- 
tion of prudence and courage in _ difficult times through 
which their lovely country is passi 
Many years ago 1 was at Durban, and I went to the Sun- 
day evening worship at a large and beautiful Anglican church, 
which was crowded with worshippers, but although the city is 
ween largely by Indians and natives, I could not see a dark 
face among them. At the time I felt somewhat cynical, and 
— from an ideal point of view my feelings were right; 
t from the point of view of one living in a community where 
Christian standards are not the only ones, I might have been 
wrong; it is always difficult to give prudence its right position, 
as anyone who has read much about the kindred colour pro- 
blem in the United States will know. At any rate, it is com- 
forting to know that some, at any rate, of the orthodox 
criticism to which some of the leaders 
of the Anglican Church have experienced from the Nationalist 
politicians and press, for their criticism of current legislation. 
Commentator. 


“THE PSYCHOBIOLOGISTS ” 


ua They give one faith in the young woman- 
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Does the patient exist who is satisfied to be regarded in 
that way? I have seen and felt a whole ward seething with 
anger at the way in which a little male staff nurse had spoken 
to one of the patients. Illness of course tends to make one 
more self-centred than usual but, even so, what one may well 
ask in the present state of psychological medicine, becomes of 
the Christian conception of human individuality? Is it no 
longer true that we are of greater worth than sparrows? 


* 


This suggests another matter which is of concern to every 
potential patient—the relationship of Medicine to the State. 
The reports of the two Health 7s; Councils already re- 
ferred to argue against the mechanistic treatment of patients 
and, one would imagine, practically everybody outside the 
medical profession will agree, with the two councils ; but if the 
doctors persist in following the psychobiological school there 
is practically nothing to prevent them. Vis-a-vis the State they 
are in a much stronger position over any principle they care to 
adopt than was, for example, the Church of England over the 
revision of its Prayer Book. Parliament could and did prevent 
the adoption of the revision but it is very doubtful if it could 
prevent doctors from treating patients as mere bodies lacking 
souls. In a free country a doctor’s skill remains his own and he 
cannot be forced to harness it to the will of the State. 


* 


There is one thing might be done to make the psychobio- 
logists change their tune. It might be made obligatory for them, 
when ill or in need of an operation, to submit themselves in 
general hospital wards to the same treatment as they them- 
selves apply to others. They would learn a lot. They might 
come to believe that even they themselves are living souls. 
Where do doctors go when they are ill? Service officers do 
not order their men into dangers or discomforts they refuse 


diseases rather than of patients: preparations of bacterio- 


logical warfare are probably greatly furthered thereby. But 


. the whole conception is not only anti-Christian and materialist 


apparently peculiar to human beings, cannot be satisfactorily 
explained by any theory of chemical Thought can 


reactions. 
be neither seen nor measured. It cannot be identified with any 
SS ee even with the brain. It leaves no 


bowels, the 
but 
all Like 
per- 
and 
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| 
to face themselves, and they lose nothing of prestige thereby. 
| Doctors would not suffer—unless perhaps in their amour propre 
ie —if they adopted the same principle, and what they would 
| learn would probably enable them to do more than any num- 
: ber of Health Service Councils for the welfare of in-patients 
| 
| By G. D. Sempill 
| ; (The Rev. G. D. Sempill is a clergyman living in Scotland) 
, a Alive weeks’ stay in a general ward of a national hospital, ee 
Pe the reading of “ The Present State of Psychological Mcdi- MAREE 
| a cine” by Drs. Humphry Osmond and J. R. Smythies in The ut inherently false. er 
| ét Hibbert Journal of January, 1953, and the issue on January The power of communicating thought by 
| § 26, 1953, of “The Reception and Welfare of In-Patients in 
.. Hospital * (9d. H.M.S.O.) have all contributed to a notion that 
our medical profession wants watching ! 
This may sound ungrate: The National Health Service 
hensible but it is more so on psychobiological theory than on 
the magnificently simple statement in Genesis that “ Man be- 
opical advice and treatment avallanic in the land As tor nur came a living soul. 
_ And this mighty material world of which we form, accord- 
ing to the materialists, so insignificant a part—where would it 
be without us? Where would be its significance without living 
souls to perceive it? It is an old, old problem which psycho- 
biological theory has done nothing to elucidate. 
* Nor has it solved the mystery of 
Then what is wrong? The Scottish Health Services altering our physicochemical content, the 
Council in 1951 and the Central Health Services Council (Eng- could give us all perfect memories they have 
land and Wales) this year have suggested that the human touch j|§ What it is that remembers or forgets. Is it 
could with benefit be more freely introduced into the reception physicochemical automata”? It may be the 
and treatment of in-patients. No one could agree more com- Biblical seat of the emotions, or the heart or 
va 8 cee there is no proof that it is any part of the body 
But The article opens one’s eyes to the fact that it | spoken thought it leaves no trace at death. 
may be the deliberate policy of the medical and nursing pro- §--Somalities have to be postulated to account for 
fessions to reduce the human touch to a minimum by ignoring even so it remains a mystery. 
+ the personalities and spiritual natures of patients and treating * 
1 them as no more than bodies—as no more, to quote Drs. 
+ Osmond and Smythies, than “skinfuls of physicochemical Our doctors and nursing staffs are making a better job of 
i automata, a mechanical fault in which . . .” has occurred. the National Health Service than any but a few ever antici- 


, but let us keep a wary eye upon them lest they be 
tempted to abuse the very great power which is now in their 
hands. The two Health Council reports are signs of an 
incipient but good-humoured revolt against autocratic notions. 
It will not much longer remain good-humoured if doctors, 
nurses, etc., continue, for example, to look upon a patient’s 
time as a matter of complete indifference. The arrogant misuse 
of power and of other people’s time is not less objectionable in 
medical professors and surgical specialists than it is in bus 
drivers. The fact that some hospitals can satisfactorily operate 


appointment systems indicates that it is not less inexcusable. 


Most of our doctors are far too busy to look where they 
are going. So let us all the more make sure that, wittingly or 
unwittingly, they do not march us all along the wrong way. 


THE HANDS OF GOD 
By R. W. Wilde 


In our time there has been a revival of harsh Calvinistic 
notions, and a new stress on the awefulness and implacability 
of God, with a corresponding depreciation of human nature. 

Men are ever making God in their own image. And the 
worst harshnesses of the penal law are all too often read into 


not the late Dr. Walter Walsh once preach a sermon (to the 
Free Religious Movement) under the title, “ Your God my 
Devil ”? 

Some of us, in face of the strident theologies of our time, 
prefer still to take our stand with a former orthodox believer, 
and say: | 

The love of God is broader 

Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 

Is most wonderfully kind. 


And, thinking thus, we are assured that there must be a wider 

mercy in the judgments of Heaven than in those of earth. 
Perfect justice, in fact, is to be found only in Heaven. For 
surely He, who knows all, can indeed forgive all; knowing 
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’s pegroreten of the spiritual background of life that the 

which is quite forcefully written, does not come home to 
the modern reader. In the days when T. H. Huxley and W. E. 
Gladstone ar learnedly about the Gadarene swine the book 
might have been worth publishing. Now it will not come into the 
hands of that steadily-diminishing band of fundamentalists who 
are the only people who would derive any benefit from it. J.R. . 


WILLIAM ROSCOE’S 
BI-CENTENARY 
Liverpool Unitarians’ Tribute 


| be the well-tended enclave, near the foot of Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool, representing what was formerly the graveyard of 
Renshaw Street Chapel, public curiosity was attracted on Satur- 
day morning, March 7, by the presence on the turf of several 
grave-visaged gentlemen, habited in gowns, and multi-coloured 
hoods. Shortly, the massive figure of Alderman Albert 
Morrow appeared in their midst, his gold chain signifying his 
status as Lord Mayor of the City, and with him followed Sir 
Altred Shennan, Leader of the City Council, Mr. Thomas 
Alker, Town Clerk, and Mr. G. Chandler, City Librarian. 
The Rev. Eric Shirvell Price promptly greeted his lordship 
with the words, “ By your ready courtesy we are honoured to 


_ receive you,” and explained the identity of his ministerial 


brethren as standing in succession to the “ Protestant Dissen- 
ters” of the 17th century. They had met to commemorate the 


life of William R who ut his long career 
associated himself with the line of Protestant 
The Lord Mayor then to the enclosure’s 


Wind 


4 


» « 


= 


| 
the character and the doings of God. Men are not content / 
with the Master’s teaching that God is love. Such a convic- 
tion is, they think, too good to be true. They externalise their | 
own hardnesses and hates, even their own sins and failings, } 
and project them on to their conception of the Deity. Did q 
western wall, and below the red granite slab inscribed t - 
“ William Roscoe,” laid a wreath, as he stood “ on the site of 4 
the chapel in which Roscoe worshipped, and within a stone’s “<s 
throw of his birthplace.” The brief, simple, but impressive ¢ 
proceedings concluded with prayers offered by the Rev. Dun- + 
can P. Stewart, and the benediction pronounced by the Rev. ae 
Dr. Herbert McLachlan. 3 
At the Bluecoat School Hall, Liverpool, the same even- : 
ing, a large gathering of local Unitarians and leading citizens e 
how limited is our Ireedom, and how hard the pressure 0 met, under the chairmanship of the Rev. Duncan P. Stewart, . 
external circumstances can be, He surely will extend to us a President of the Liverpool District Missionary Association, to é 
compassion that not the most enlightened of penal codes can —_—hear addresses on William Roscoe by the Rt. Hon. J. Chuter z* 
achieve. That is why “It is better to fall into the hands of Ede, and the Rev. Lawrence Redfern, the latter for so long € 
God than into the hands of men.” minister of the church that succeeded Renshaw Street Chapel, af 
where William Roscoe worshipped. i 
One Summer of Happiness at the Curzon Cinema. ts a Swedish pe 
It is a beauti- the men who lived a long and fal life Gichtine for 
The 0 Sweden, the which, in his day, were unpopular, but were now part of the 
theme, Youth versus the Church, the Jatter being personified in a English heritage. He lived through a good many of the most | 
priest who is cold, harsh and intolerant. That, in fact, is the weak- disappointing years of English history. The Dissenting = 
ness of the story, for it is difficult to believe in this priest whose Academies alone kept alive in the country the love of learn- 
religion sees the wrath of God in every misfortune that befalls his ing for its own sake, and the work Roscoe did over a wider 
parishioners. Had more subticty been shown im the contrast field entitled him to be regarded as one who held the torch 
between the demands of the Church and the demands of Youth (in aloft in a gloom that could almost be felt. 
to the af bet In Roscoe's day the Mayor of Liverpool urged the govern- 
more f. in that of the older and this lends aes ment to build a number of churches, so as to save the people 
formality in ones, artificiality 
to a situation which otherwise could be true and typical of any from doctrines “ inimical to our constitution ™ that were being 
age. It is nevertheless an interesting film, perhaps intended as a taught in Nonconformist chapels! After 28 years’ considera- 
challenge. To whom? Presumably the Swedish churches. B.L. tion of the letter, the Government voted a million pounds 
sterling for the building of churches to counteract the prin- 
formation of England from an agricultural to a manufacturing 
sophy of Rationalism is that much of its “ advanced ™ nation. Unfortunately, the people of the time failed to realize 
the power they then possessed to raise the standard of life 
Sr Ernest Kennaway’s awkwardly-titied Some Religious t among the poorer classes. It was an age in which wealth was 
and Experience (Watts and Co; 10s. 64) is worshipped as an end in itself. One of the glories of Roscoe's 
aoe ee fundamentalists. At this date. arguments _—=«t#f€ was that he saw the real value of the creative arts as a 
shout means of enriching and ennobling the lives of ordmary people. 
literal existence of an actual Heaven at some specific spot im space, and 
above the sky, and so on, scem so utterly remote from the religious that ought to have the heart of anyone who thought of 
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DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST 


DIVINITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


circum- 


The Trustees offer One Scholarship of £150 per 


annum, tenable for two years (and in special 


stances for one year) at an approved University or Theo- 
logical College. Candidates must be graduates and must | 
declare in writing their intention to enter the Protestant 


Dissenting Ministry. They are required to reach a certain 


standard in an examination which will be held in Sep- 


tember next at Dr. Williams’s Library, London. 


Dr. Williams’s 


Applications should be forwarded before May 31, 
be obtained from the 


1953. Copies of the prospectus and further information 


may 
rust, 


| Holiday Accommodation | 
have thought of possibly visiting this All-season resort 


y invited to write now for free informative illus- 
| Brochure/ tariff for future reference. Our hotel is full at time 


14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


by W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
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THE UNITARIAN FAITH IN UNITARIAN 
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by S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc. 
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THE LINDSEY 
| 
a TWENTIETH CENTURY 
HYMNS 
| but still has a few vacancies for weeks 
ee 3 Centrally heated twin-bedded rooms (Slumberlands), average 6 gns. 
HE LINDSEY PRESS (according to floor, etc) including extras.” 
ee diet. NORMANHURsT, Sea-front, St. Leonards, Sussex. position, 
‘fall South, mild, boating, fishing, own beach 
Secretary reporied several very successful week-night mectings, tent, Near 
ne lary’s report showed that there had been 
in rage congregation during 1952, a: bod causes 
| . The reports were adopted life, Am 
| and re-elected. her sut 
nitarian Forum which meets on 
ing a series of inicresting and at the 
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